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Dear fellow-Member of C.M.S., 

If legend is correct, and it is firmly 
believed in Ethiopia, then the first re- 
eorded excursion of an African woman 
nto public life and political activity 
was that remarkable essay in statecraft, 
disguised as curiosity, which was made by 
the Queen of Sheba when she visited 
King Solomon. A large part of wisdom 
has always consisted in the ability to ask 
the right questions. A pretty woman, and 
t would be ungallant to doubt the charms 
of Sheba’s Queen, who pays a man the 
Ompliment of asking him serious ques- 
ions, and so flattering his wisdom, will 
nave most men at her mercy. Certainly 
the record of 1 Kings 10 suggests that 
the Queen of Sheba soon had the King 
of Israel twiddled round her little finger. 
But all that was a very long time ago 
and the precedent does not seem to have 
been followed in any significant degree 
in Africa much outside the family circle. 


_ This does not, however, argue that the 
woman of Africa has been a cipher in 
hat continent’s. history. Far from it. 
Indeed in the many matrilineal societies 
of Africa she has exercised immense in- 
fluence. In some societies she has 
demonstrated a business acumen so 
remarkable as to have reduced her 
husband to the status of a nonentity. 
And the distinguished line of women 
rophetesses in the twentieth century has 
lemonstrated her power in the field of 
1 on, 


But what is her place in the noisy, 
imultuous effervescent world of con- 
smporary African nationalism, a world 
rently completely dominated by 
nen? This is a question of far-reaching 
sequence. Perhaps the ten elect 
of Ghana who have recently been 
to the legislature of that 
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country will provide an answer. In more 
ways than one they are a portent. Per- 
haps the fact that they got there without 
agitation, without any suffragette move- 
ment, argues a maturity in political 
wisdom on the part of African man 
which his critics have hardly allowed 
him. Be that as it may, it is very 
important for those who would enter 
with understanding and sympathy into 
the world of Africa today that they 
should see that world in the light of 
what the woman of Africa is going to 
contribute to it. So far, to our loss, she 
has not been very articulate, If much 
that follows is necessarily presented from 
the angle of man’s vision, at least it is 
a vision inspired by a deep respect and 
a great hope. 


A PIVOTAL FIGURE 


Perhaps it is appropriate that our first 
quotation should come from an 
experienced administrator, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, formerly Governor of Uganda 
and now the British representative on the 
Trusteeship Commission of the United 
Nations. His book British Policy in 
Changing Africa begins with a para- 
graph which I quote in full because it 
sets the stage for our discussion, and is 
moreover of some incidental interest to 
many readers of this NEws-LetTrTer. Sir 
Andrew writes: 


“T have attended many ceremonies. None 
has moved me more than the Jubilee of 
Gayaza Girls’ School which was held in 
1955 in the heart of one of the richest parts 
of Buganda, some 12 miles north of Kam- 
pala. This is the leading girls’ secondary 
school in Uganda, founded by the Church 
Missionary Society at the request of the 
Baganda Chiefs. The girls put on a pageant 
showing the first lady teachers walking 800 
miles from the coast in the strange costumes 
devised to protect them from the sun and 


from insects. We saw the first girls brought 
by the Chiefs to the school, the loving care 
devoted by the teachers to the building up 
of Gayaza, and the deep affection which the 
Baganda girls gave them. And finally came 
the school tractor and cultivator driven on 
by the first Uganda woman graduate of a 
University in England, resplendent in her 
Oxford cap and gown. The tractor was for 
the school farm which is designed to help 
experiments in local diet. The woman was 
Miss Sarah Nyendwoha, a Munyoro, a 
history teacher and a young woman of 
character, public spirit, charm, wit, and 
sophistication—one of the friends in 
Uganda whom I most value. I relate the 
story first because it brings out one of the 
things which is most important in the 
history of African progress, the great mis- 
sonary contribution, and secondly because 
it illustrates the most important need for 
Africa in the future, the emergence of 
leaders, both men and women—and above 
all women, because of the relative back- 
wardness so far of girls’ education and the 
small part played so far by women in 
public life.” 

There are two commentaries on that last 
sentence, complementary in character, 
which I would like to quote. The first 
comes from a book to which I referred 
in the July number last year, Wayaleshi, 
by Peter Fraenkel. Ina context, relevant 
to much that will follow in this News- 
LETTER, he says: 

“The backward, docile, traditionalist 
women of Africa are among the most 
serious drags on African advancement. They 
cannot teach their children anything of the 
new world. They cannot live up to their 
husbands’ aspirations. . ” (p. 119) 


The other quotation, strictly comple- 
mentary, is by Mrs. Leith-Ross. Those 
who have read her fascinating book 
African Conversation Piece will know 
what a magnificent interpreter she is of 
the life of the women in one part of 
Africa, Eastern Nigeria. More recently 
she has written an important article in 
a UNESCO publication, International 
Social Science Bulletin, which was 
devoted to the subject African Elites. Mrs. 
Leith-Ross’s article had as its subject 
“The rise of a new élite amongst the 
women of Nigeria”. After paying a 
tribute to the pioneers among the 
educated African women who emerged 
from the first Mission schools, women 
“remarkable . . . for their vision and 
sagacity, their stalwart Christianity and the 
new idealism imparted to them by their 
white teachers”, 


and noting that they 


“were qualified to form an élite, but there. 


were so very few of them over so wide a 


field that their voices were scarcely hearc 


she goes on to add: 

“Soon there will be many more like the: 
for it is in the secondary schools (or 
fairly recently come into being) that t 
real feminine élite will be born. Here ed 
cation has passed beyond the parrot sta; 
Contact with European and_specializ 
African teachers gives the outside stimul 
which seems necessary to waken t 
Nigerian girl’s mind. She finds ideas are 

important as facts and that life has mo 
aspects and possibilities than she h 
thought.” 

Mrs. Leith-Ross ends her most though 
provoking article by a warning about tl 
danger of any élite getting right out | 
touch with the masses of the people. B 
her last words are full of hope: 

“The position of a feminine élite seer 
more secure since the women have n 
moved so far away from the masses and a 
not encumbered by political slogans and pz 
pronouncements. They have possibly bo 
more vision and more practical sense th: 
the men, and may achieve, at least in the 
own domain, their own happy synthesis 

European idealism and African realism.” 


But what is their ‘own domain’? Th 
question is crucial. In an all-out appe 
for a far more serious attention to tl 
equipping of African women for leade 
ship, Mr. G. M. Roddan, Deputy Agi 
cultural Adviser to the Secretary of Sta 
for the Colonies, writing in Corona h 
said: 

“J have travelled in quite a iGaber | 
African territories . .. and as a result I fe 
even more firmly ‘convinced that, althou; 
we will get some way towards our aims | 
using present methods and techniques, n 
until we have harnessed the driving force 
woman to our aid will we wholly succeed. 
is my view that the importance of wom 
in the advancement of African Society h 
received inadequate recognition.” 


In this regard Christian Missions ha’ 
been the pioneers. They are a pri 
factor in the revolution which is taki 
place in Africa today, both as conscio 
and unconscious agents of change, F 
this they need make no apology. 
tainly in regard to what they ha 
contributed to the new Woman 
Africa they represent, for good or ill, 
principal formative agent. We shall 
some of this under its less happy as 
in a moment. But an illustration of 


can be found in that very moving bo 
Martin Jarrett-Kerr, Afri 


Window. The writer describes what 


jas seen in a Government hospital for 
30n-Europeans in South Africa in which 
le gave part-time service as chaplain to 
he Anglican nurses and patients. 

Let it be said at the outset that the 
whole approach of this account is posi- 
five. It seeks to show that there are 
points of light and hope in the sombre 
scene presented by South Africa today. 
Perhaps for this reason the book is a 
more devastating commentary on the 
practice, as distinct from the theory, of 
apartheid than even the more famous 
book by another member of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, Fr. Trevor 
Huddleston, Naught for your Comfort. 
The fact that the South African Govern- 
ment has done more by way of providing 
social services for its Bantu subjects than 
probably any other white government in 
Africa exposes the more dramatically 
he ‘inhumane-humanity’ of such social 
ervices interpreted by the philosophy 
9f apartheid. That is the setting within 
Which Fr. Jarrett-Kerr writes. It is 
important to realize the setting for he is 
quite clear that the clock has struck 
mid-night. 

“There is no longer time,” he writes, “and 
therefore it is how the Africans themselves 
act that matters, and alone matters, today. 
And among the various professional groups 
of Africans, upon whom so much of the 
future will depend, I believe it is the nurs- 
ng and medical callings that will be 
srucial.” 

Parlier he had written: 


‘I believe that the African nurse, and to a 
lesser extent the African doctor (lesser 
because there are fewer of him, and because, 
as I believe, the African woman is more 
important than the African man for the 

re of Africa) is a pivotal figure in 


0 not fail to read this book. Poignantly 
d powerfully it demonstrates the 
Atiseptic quality of Christian hope at 
work upon the slowly spreading gangrene 
f the world’s despair. 


4AN-WOMAN RELATIONSHIP 


anifestly what has been written so 

far points towards some radical changes 
m the man-woman relationship as it has 
) far obtained in Africa. 


In any society a radical change in this 
ationship is revolutionary in its con- 
quences, often devastating in _ its 
mediate effects, and inescapably per- 
Xing to those concerned with moral 
dgments. Our western societies have 


ie Westernizing, adult African - 
B..” 


experienced this revolution in the last 
century and are still very far from being 
fully adjusted to its implications, and 
that despite the fact that the revolution 
was an over-long delayed reaction from 
principles implicit in the Biblical revela- 
tion, How much more drastic then, must 
be a revolution which breaks upon the 
traditional patterns of African life in 
which there was no implicit preparation 
for the changes now taking place. 


There are obvious dangers in any 
generalization about Africa. And the 
man-woman relationship varies consider- 
ably not only as between patrilineal and 
matrilineal societies, but within these 
societies themselves according to their 
several historical developments. One 
dramatic study in contrasts has recently 
been provided in Drawn in Colour, by 
Noni Jabavu, where a Bantu woman 
from South Africa paints the life of an 
African woman in South Africa and that 
of an African woman in Uganda. The 
contrasts are startling from more points 
of view than one. ; 


All that being said and duly noted, 
it can be affirmed as generally true that 
the African woman of the past 
influenced society, in so far as she did 
so, by what she did with the cooking pot 
and the hoe and her influence upon her 
own children and grand-children and 
those of either her sisters or her sisters- 
in-law. She was, if possible, even more 
so than her husband, a part of the 
extended family ‘collective’. She was part 
of its insurance system. Indeed, one 
direct result of polygamy itself, an over- 
easily ignored result as regards the old 
Africa, was that: 
“The mutual responsibilities between a man 
and his wife’s kinsfolk extended the- field 
in which he could move with assurance and 


security. The more wives he acquired the 
wider the field.” 


Another quotation from the same source, 
African Marriage, by Thomas Price, is 
relevant here. Albeit writing in the 
present tense, he describes something 
which is passing away, though there are 
still places where that passing is almost 
imperceptible. He writes: 

“In African eyes marriage is less a matter 
of the particular persons concerned than a 
social arrangement to ensure that a new 
generation appears to take over from the 
present one, and that its members are 
brought up to fill smoothly the various 
established places.” 


But what are the ‘various established 
places’ in the new Africa? That is the 


question the African woman and the 
African man have to ask today. Life in 
an urban location, the kind of life to 
which millions of Africans are being in- 
creasingly introduced, is almost wholly 
different from the old ‘established’ order 
of African life. To begin with, the 
African woman and her man, supposing 
them to be married, live in a community 
which is no longer that of the tribe, and 
in which the rules and loyalties of the 
‘extended’ family become increasingly 
irrelevant, or at least very difficult to 
apply. The whole question of security 
enters a new dimension. How, for 
instance, can a young man and young 
woman, away from their respective 
family and village, have economic 
security in the increasingly competitive 
life of a new township or an industrial 
city? That is to pose but one of the 
many questions presented by the rapid 
development of urban and industrial 
conditions in many parts of Africa. 


We have supposed this young African 
man and this young African woman to 
be married. But in many cases the 
married life is a travesty because both 
realize the necessity of keeping one foot 
in the old village life, partly to secure 
food supply, partly because land and 
family is still the only insurance against 
old age, apart from the ‘religious’ signi- 
ficance of land. So in any case there is 
often a separation within marriage. 


If married life is for many a travesty 
what happens? Peter Fraenkel in 
Wayaleshi has a section which needs to 
be read by anyone who would under- 
stand the many women who comprise 
the African Woman of today. Writing 
as he does of Northern Rhodesia he 
says: 


“The preponderance of male workers in the 
new towns attracts the good-time girls, the 
kapenta, a word derived from the English 
‘to paint’. The older Africans and many of 
the administrators consider them a great 
social evil, these lip-sticked, wide-awake 
young girls in their bright cotton dresses 
smiling provocatively in the beer gardens. 
They regard them as merely prostitutes, but 
are they? Only very few of them are 
regular street-walkers. Most of them are 
short-term wives. They come and live with 
a man until they tire of him or he no longer 
gives them enough presents. After a few 
years of this promiscuity they do seem to 
settle down to domesticity and a more stable 
liaison. . . . They flourish largely because 
of the disproportion between the sexes 


which is maintained by tribal and municipal 


regulations which hinder the flow of un- 
attached women into the towns. But one 


day the chiefs and municipal councill 
will wake up to the fact that their restr 
tions on women coming to towns do 1 


_ opposite of what they set out to do. Wh 


they relax them and the disproportion 
longer exists, maybe then a _ soun 
relationship between men and women v 
emerge, based on the equality a 
independence that the kapentas now clair 


That picture does not only apply 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Here is another angle on the saz 
problem, this time from Tanganyil 
The situation under review is subste 
tially the same though the details =< 
different and the use of terms is I 
precise. During the All-Africa Luther 
Conference held at Marangu in 1955 
remember well a speech made by t 
Hon. Mrs. E. M. Marealle, wife of t 
Paramount Chief of the Chagga tribe 
quote from my diary record. Speaking 
polygamy in the past she said: 


“There was one advantage in this system 
taking many wives and that was that t 
girls who reached the right age could alwa 
be assured of a husband. These days | 
think the system of marrying many wi 
is a bad thing but the towns are now full 
young women who have no education w: 
which to help themselves by way of wo 
and not enough young men who are p) 
pared to marry them. Many of our old 
people are often asking us if we think tl 
is a good thing; we cannot reply eas’ 
because it is a choice between many wiv 
or many prostitutes. In Europe the matt 
is different because economic changes ha 
gone along side by side with social a 
political changes. The solution to the ne 
problems arising in Africa today are n 
easy to find because neither those wl 
brought us civilization nor we at the 1 
ceiving end have given any serious thoug 
to the matter.” 


There is pathos in that statement ar 
abundant material for reflection, n 
least by missionaries. Were we, perhar 
a little abrupt in insisting on the intr 
duction of monogamy at a pace beyor 
the capacity of traditional Africé 
society to absorb it? Was the chur 
discipline we introduced in any w 
related to the real circumstances 
African life? Has it even been 
sistent? Why are there so f 
marriages in Church in most parts 
Africa even now, so few in relation 
the numbers of Christians who m 
with customary African rites? On w: 
grounds is divorce preferable to 
gamy? Yet divorce is the precondi 
insisted on by most Christian Ch 

before a polygamist can be baptized. 


ituation is not without irony. No one 

n0 has even the most elementary 
nowledge of church life in Africa today 
‘ill find it easy to give slick answers to 
jese questions. 


‘Those who would familiarize them- 
elves with the genuine dilemma con- 
ronting the Christian Church in Africa 
1 this connection might do much worse 
jan study carefully two small books, 
lfrican Marriage, by Thomas Price, 
lready referred to, and Must we intro- 
uce monogamy ? by Gunnar Helander. 
he latter should be read carefully be- 
ore Biblical evidence is adduced to 
ondemn polygamy ! 

HE NEW IDEAL 


Polygamy is a real issue in much of 
\frica wherever the pace of change is 
ither slow or is unbalanced, in the 
ense that social customs have not 
aught up with the economic factors 
naking for a new kind of society. But it 
; by no means the major factor in the 
fe of the African woman. More 
mportant by far for the future is the 
Stablishment of marriage itself on a 
ew basis, a basis which will be increas- 
ngly demanded by the new balance 
tween the sexes in terms of numbers, 
he new relation between the sexes 
vhich will follow upon the development 
f education for girls, the new economic 
actors introduced by urbanization and 
_money economy, apart altogether from 
he slow progress of the Christian and 
Ociological ideal of one man, one wife 
woman seen with man in a full and 
qual partnership. 


_At the moment one of the most serious 
roblems facing African society and the 
Shristian Church in Africa is the failure 
establish this new ideal, the widespread 
dency for marriage to break down 
nong Christian as well as in pagan 
ommunities. 


‘In part this failure, this breakdown, 
3 due to the pace of change in every 
spect of African life, To a degree which 
| bewildering, the African woman is 

g herself with opportunities for 
ree expression she has never known 
fore in all her history. African man 
finding the same is true for himself. 
= old disciplines, the old sanctions and 
ecu ties, are disintegrating. The new 
ciplines, sanctions and securities are 
to be discovered. In the making of 
discovery the Christian Church has 
solemn and inescapable responsibility. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


In his very important book The 
Growth of the Church in Buganda—an 
attempt at understanding, John Taylor 
has a chapter entitled “Men and 
Women” which is of first-rate importance 
for our subject. He begins this chapter 
with a passage that should be decisive 
for any consideration of the role of the 
Church in this situation: 

“The Church in Buganda, from its highest 
officials to the lowliest baptized member, is 
anxious and at a loss with regard to the 
instability of marriage relations throughout 
the country. There is good reason for this 
concern, as there is in many other parts of 
the modern world. To be worried is far 
better than to be indifferent, but there are 
grave dangers in over- anxiety. There is a 
point of despair beyond which it is perilous 
for any society to go, for that way leads to 
the ultimate loss of heart, when all 
standards are cynically abandoned. 
“Probably the greatest contribution the 
Church can make in this area of life at 
the present time is to be completely un- 
dismayed, as well as clear-sighted ; pastor- 
ally scientific rather than moralistic.” 


‘Pastorally scientific—those are key 
words. They signify that those in any 
way concerned with the pastoral ministry, 
be they men or women, shall have know- 
ledge and understanding of the people 
to whom they have to minister, of the 
strains and stresses of their lives, of the 
problems, often new, which confront 
them. Consider just one of these, the 
irruption into traditional African life of 
the concept of romantic love as a deter- 
minant for marriage. This idea has been 
introduced from the western world in 
the first place by the missionary, and 
today with ever-increasing force, by the 
cinema. Here is an enormous influence 
for good or evil which needs understand- 
ing, which calls for sensitive Christian 
insights if the emotional dynamism of 
this new idea is to be fruitful, not 
destructive, How important this subject 
is, how uncertain the Church has been in 
the past as to how to evaluate it, how 
important is a right Christian under- 
standing of it, and a right discipline in 
relation to it, can be gauged by reading 
that most thought-provoking book, The 
Pattern of Love, by William P. Wylie. It 
is a must for those who exercise the 
pastoral ministry anywhere, and not least 
for those who can see what is coming 
to pass in Africa. 


This emphasis on_ the _ pastoral 
responsibility of the Christian Church in 
its concern for the Woman of Africa, 


and for the Man of Africa, points 
straight to the enormous importance of 
the training of men for the ministry; of 
the no less important work of training 
the women who are the fiancées or 
wives of the ordinands; of the training 
of teachers; of secondary schools for 
girls, and of course for boys; of adult 
education programmes such as _ that 
recently initiated by the Christian Coun- 
cil of Kenya and directed specifically to 
the whole subject with which this 
News-Letrer has been concerned; of 
social service and moral welfare work in 
Africa’s townships and cities; of the 
kind of exciting initiative recently shown 
by Christian women in Uganda. After 
first making a careful comparative study 
of the relation between Protectorate Law 
and Native Law and Customs with regard 
to marriage, they followed this up by 
making representations to the Govern- 
ment with a view to getting the bad laws 
changed. This is a good example of 
public service. The clergy of some 
dioceses would do well to follow this 
example in relation to the canons of 
their Church. 


All of these are spheres in which the 
Church in Africa has a unique contribu- 
tion to offer, in some of which it has an 
exclusive responsibility, in others of 
which it has a peculiar opportunity of 
pioneering. Much is already being done. 
Let there be no doubt about that. But 
much more remains to be done. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
MISSIONARY 


In view of the curious myopia of those 
who persist in reiterating the statement 
that ‘the day of the foreign missionary is 
over, and the difficulty which some 
appear to find in distinguishing between 
change of status and continuity of ser- 
vice, it is perhaps desirable to insist that 
in regard to all those ministries referred 
to above, the need for foreign mission- 
aries (of every race), far from decreasing 
is, if anything, increasing. That certainly 
applies in Africa. And to an extent that 
might surprise some people it applies in 
much of Asia as well. To keep the record 
straight it might fairly be added that the 
western world is in all these, as in other 
respects, also a field of Mission. 

In regard to the subjects dealt with 
here, however, the foreign missionary, 
if he or she is to be of any service in 
Africa or Asia, cannot come as a 
‘tourist’. 
long term one. Thomas Price in African 


His calling will have to be a- 


Marriage has a passage which shou 
cure the reader of any meas on tk 
subject. He writes: 


“If missionaries are to commend a ha 
way of restraint in this period of new 
realized individual independence, and 
discipline those who fall so that not on 
will they be prepared to stand up again 
the new way, but that others will be c 
suaded from that kind of fall, they h 


Christians’ of Bunyan’s pattern. Th 
function is to be not that of lofty comma 
but of understanding sturdy companio 
ship, offering guidance when the you 
Christians find things too confusing, a 
assurance when they think the difficult 
are insuperable. They must be prepared 
take very great trouble to equip themsel 
with knowledge of the circumstances a 
speech of their people, so that they can 
least see the difficulties in the same ter 
even when they cannot accept them at t 
same valuation. They must know, 
regard to our present subject, what t 
people who come to be married understa 
by their term for ‘marriage’, and wh 
strains that kind of union has to be p 
pared for in their conditions. There is 
short cut to effective guidance and contr 
by flat dogmatic assertion, or wood 
translation of foreign formule.” 
The italics in that quotation are mir 
They are intended to underline the fa 
that short service, in this particul 
field of action is, with some notal 
exceptions, of very limited value. 
are wanted are men and women wi 
training in the social sciences, with 
clear awareness of the nature of mo 
problems and the bearing upon these 
economic factors, who will be prepare 
to serve the Church as missiona 
without setting any time limit to thé 
service. This represents one of 
widest open doors offered to 
Christian Mission today. 


A CLOUD LIKE A MUSHROOM 


There remains one more thing to 
said here and it is of immer 
importance. The Woman of Africa, at 
the Man of Africa also, though in a 1 
intimate way, both stand under 
shadow of a terrible threat. 
been described as the ‘populatic 
explosion’ and it is yet to be decid 
whether its effects may not prove as dé 
tructive of the peace of the world as z 
of those horrors against which 
nations try to provide deterrents 
such enormous cost, A recent book 
Richard M. Fagley, one of the staff 
the Churches’ Commission on Inte 
national Affairs, entitled The Populati 


xplosion and Christian Responsibility 
resents the facts. They are formidable 
lready for much of Asia. The upward 
urve of population is beginning to be 
it in Africa. The basic fact, which 
xplains the phenomenal pace of popu- 
ition growth in economically under- 
eveloped areas, is the reduction of 
ifant mortality and progressive death 
ontrol in successive age groups. To 
lis achievement medical missions have 
lade a very significant contribution 
hich fact, in itself, carries implications 
or Christian concern. 


Much can be done by introducing 
etter methods of agriculture: by capital 
lvestment by the West in under- 
eveloped countries: by educational 
fogrammes bearing on family planning. 
Jl of these, however, are slow in opera- 
on. Mr. Fagley refuses to allow us to be 
asy on the subject: 
The main issue,” he says in one place, “ is 
le problem of time. It is not easy to feed 
hungry baby on future expectations of a 
rger larder.” 
gain he writes: 
As millions of children grow up, swamp- 
ig the highly inadequate schools and 
cial facilities and pouring on to the 
bour markets which have limited 
bsorptive capacities, it does not require the 
ift of prophecy to predict trouble.” 
Or our discomfort he reminds us that 
le gap between the more prosperous, 
iore highly industrialized countries of 
ie West, and the economically under- 
eveloped countries, is widening. What 
lis may mean in the growth of political 
itterness hardly needs emphasis. But 
fr. Fagley’s main concern is with 
hristian responsibility. His book is a 
ous contribution to theology on the 
bo subject of the Christian family. 
S is his main concern. As he says: 
The shock waves of the population 
losion buffet countless families. It is in 
effects on individual persons and 
ies that the Christian concern is 
. The main issue is the family 
ight in the ferment and upheaval of 
change, bewildered, frightened, sub- 
t to disruptive forces, ‘tending to lose its 
‘itual and social moorings. Here is found 
most fundamental cost of the new 
ures of population.” 


1959). 12s., by post 13s. 


PY post 6s 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
ritish Policy in Changing Africa, by Sir Andrew Cohen (Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 


In some respects Mr. Fagley has given us 
not only a theological tract for the times 
but also great prophecy in the proper 
sense of that term, as a call to repentance 
and obedience. He is under no illusion 
about the dimensions of the problem. 
But no less so were the prophets of old. 
He insists that here we have a task which 
intimately concerns governments and 
Churches. He has plenty of blunt things 
to say about governments. Here is his 
appeal to us: 

“Each of us in the churches can help . 

to build an informed and dedicated 
Christian opinion on the issues posed by the 
population explosion and the need for 
responsible parenthood. There is much else 
to do, but this task has a special claim from 
its long neglect. To overcome this neglect 
and replace it with positive conviction, 
from the parish level to the international 
level, is a present call to responsible 
Christian study, action, and prayer.” 
Under the shadow of this ominous cloud, 
mushrooming up, as it does, from the 
various population explosions which are 
taking place in many parts of the world, 
stands the Woman of Africa, about ° 
whom we have been thinking, and by her 
side, her man. The children of countless 
generations of imperceptible change, they 
find themselves now in a world which has 
unfolded before their eyes with some- 
thing of the suddenness associated with 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp. That 
woman, that man, are adults. Make no 
mistake about it. They are facing grim 
realities. They hardly know which way 
to turn. But whichever way they turn they 
are looking for friends who will share 
their bewilderment, listen to their ques- 
tions, and join them in finding the 
answers. 

That is where you and I come in—not 
with all the answers, but with a humble, 
glad readiness to join them in the 
search, in the faith that it will lead them 
and us to him who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 


Your sincere friend, 


ONC 


General Secretary. 
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